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Helen  Adams  Keller,  who  died  June  1  at  the 
age  of  87  at  Arcan  Ridge,  her  home  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  was  one  of  those  singular 
persons  who  became  a  legendary  figure  during 
her  own  lifetime.  Through  books,  plays,  films, 
and  her  own  tireless  travels,  Helen  Keller  long 
ago  became,  for  the  whole  world,  a  symbol  of 
how  the  human  spirit  can  overcome  even  the 
most  devastating  handicaps. 

The  legend  that  was  Helen  Keller  too  often 
obscured  the  real  and  multi-faceted  person 
whose  accomplishments  would  have  brought 
celebrity  to  one  not  afflicted  with  her  handicaps. 
It  is  this  Helen  Keller — who  learned  without 
hearing  to  do  a  passing  fox  trot,  who  was  an 
active  campaigner  for  women's  rights,  who  en- 


tered vaudeville  when  the  royalties  from  her 
writing  could  no  longer  support  her,  who  at  the 
age  of  75  undertook  a  grueling  world  tour — 
that  should  be  remembered. 

From  Near-Savage  Child  to  Human  Being 

Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born,  physically  whole 
and  healthy,  on  June  27,  1880  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  where  her  father,  Captain  Arthur 
Keller,  edited  a  daily  newspaper,  "The  North 
Alabaman."  When  she  was  19  months  old,  she 
was  struck  with  a  raging  fever  that  left  her 
totally  blind  and  deaf.  Deafness  at  such  an  early 
age  brought  an  added  handicap — muteness. 
Helen  emerged  from  infancy  a  strong  but  wild 
and  unruly  child  who  had  little  understanding 
of  the  world  around  her. 

Her  real  life  began  on  a  March  day  in  1887 
when  she  was  a  few  months  short  of  her  seventh 
birthday.  On  that  day,  which  Miss  Keller  was 
always  to  call  "the  most  important  day  I  can 
remember  in  my  life,"  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan, 
a  20-year-old  graduate  of  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  who  had  regained  useful  sight  through 
a  series  of  operations,  came  to  Tuscumbia  to 
be  her  teacher. 

How  Miss  Sullivan  turned  the  near-savage 
child  into  a  human  being  and  succeeded  against 
aU  odds  in  awakening  her  remarkable  mind  is 
familiar  to  millions,  most  notably  through  Wil- 
liam Gibson's  play  and  motion  picture,  "The 
Miracle  Worker,"  and  through  Miss  Keller's 
autobiography  of  her  early  life,  "The  Story  of 
My  Life." 
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Education  and  a  Writing  Career 

Her  dormant  intelligence  awakened,  Helen 
^  Keller  proceeded  quickly  to  mastering  the  al- 
'  phabet,  both  manual  and  in  raised  print,  and 
gained  facility  in  reading  and  writing.  When 
she  was  just  ten — and  already  world  famous — 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  speak. 
While  she  never  quite  achieved  her  consuming 
ambition  to  master  normal  speech,  years  of 
continuing  effort  enabled  her  to  make  herself 
understood  even  to  strangers. 

Helen  Keller  early  determined  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  in  1894,  when  she  was  14,  she  began 
formal  schooling  in  preparation  for  it.  She  first 
attended  the  Wright-Humason  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York  City  and  then  the  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  School  for  Young  Ladies.  In 
1900  she  entered  Radcliffe  College  from  which 
she  was  graduated  "cum  laude"  in  1904. 
Throughout  these  years  and  until  her  own  death 
in  1936,  Anne  Sullivan  was  always  by  Helen's 
side,  laboriously  spelling  book  after  book,  and 
lecture  after  lecture,  into  her  pupil's  hand. 

While  still  at  Radcliffe,  Helen  Keller  began 
the  writing  career  that  was  to  continue,  if  inter- 
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mittently,  for  50  years.  In  1902  "The  Story  of 
My  Life,"  which  had  first  appeared  in  serial 
form  in  the  "Ladies  Home  Journal,"  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  This  was  always  to  be  her 
most  popular  and  best-known  work  and  today 
it  is  available  in  more  than  50  languages.  Miss 
Keller's  other  published  works  include  "Op- 
timism, An  Essay,"  "The  World  I  Live  In"  (an 
answer  to  critics  who  questioned  her  ability  to 
know  the  things  she  described),  "The  Song  of 
the  Stone  Wall,"  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  "My  Reli- 
gion," "Midstream — My  Later  Life,"  "Teacher: 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,"  "Helen  Keller's  Journal," 
"Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,"  "The  Open  Door," 
and  others.  She  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  journals  and  magazines,  writing  most  often 
on  blindness,  deafness,  socialism,  social  issues, 
and  women's  rights. 

Active  on  Behalf  of  Afflicted  Minorities 

The  afflictions  of  blindness  and  deafness  and 
the  problems  they  brought  were  of  paramount 
concern  to  Helen  Keller.  In  1906  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  She  was  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  her  public  life  from  1924  on  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  But  Helen  Keller  was  also,  through- 
out her  life,  concerned  with  larger  social  issues, 
and  other  oppressed  minorities,  from  women 
to  slum  dwellers.  This  interest,  together  with 
a  reading  of  H.  G.  Wells'  "New  Worlds  for 
Old"  and  conversations  with  John  Macy,  a 
Harvard  instructor,  critic,  and  prominent  social- 
ist who  had  married  Anne  Sullivan  in  1905, 
led  her  to  join  the  Socialist  party  in  1909. 

Miss  Keller's  espousal  of  socialism  was  no 
case  of  celebrity  name-lending;  for  many  years 
she  was  a  contributor  to  various  socialist  jour- 
nals and  a  speaker  at  socialist  functions.  She 
also  made  an  effort  to  bring  socialist  views  to 
a  larger  public  through  letters  to  the  editor  and 
articles  in  general  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE— continued 

Her  refusal  to  conform  to  her  "image" — as 
her  embracing  of  socialism  at  a  time  when  it 
was  unpopular  proves — was  one  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's most  refreshing  characteristics.  She  got 
immense  enjoyment  out  of  the  vaudeville  tours 
she  and  Anne  Sullivan  made  between  1920  and 
1924  and  was  always  able  to  laugh  about  "De- 
liverance," the  silent  film  she  made  in  1918. 
It  was  not  a  success,  either  artistically  or  finan- 
cially. Nor  did  she  deny  that  she  was  occa- 
sionally bitter  and  frustrated  by  her  handicaps. 

Traveled  Widely,  Met  Many  Celebrities 

It  was  in  1930  that  Helen  Keller,  together 
with  Anne  Sullivan  and  Polly  Thomson,  a  Scot- 
tish woman  who  had  joined  the  household  in 
1914,  began  the  world  tours  which  were  to 
garner  her  so  much  attention — and  so  much 
attention  for  the  blind  and  deaf — in  her  later 
years.  Along  with  the  attention  came  honors 
too  numerous  to  mention  but  including  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  universities  of  Glasgow, 
Berlin,  Delhi,  and  Witwaterstrand,  the  Cheva- 
lier's ribbon  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
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and  Brazil's  Southern  Cross.  There  were  few 
world  personages,  from  Grover  Cleveland  to 
Charlie  Chaplin  to  Nehru  to  John  F.  Kennedy, 
that  she  did  not  meet.  And  many,  among  them 
Katherine  Cornell,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  Jo  Davidson,  she  counted 
as  friends. 

Helen  Keller  outlived  both  of  her  long-time 
companions;  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  died  in  1936 
and  Polly  Thomson  in  1960.  Mrs.  Winifred 
Corbally  became  Helen  Keller's  companion  on 
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Helen  Keller  meeting  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Lady  Astor  in  England. 
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Miss  Thomson's  death.  Miss  Keller  herself 
made  her  last  public  appearance  in  1961  at  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  Lions  Club  meeting,  at 
which  she  received  their  Humanitarian  Award 
for  her  lifetime  of  service  to  humanity  and  for 
providing  the  inspiration  for  the  adoption  by 
Lions  International  of  their  sight  conservation 
and  aid  to  the  blind  programs. 

During  that  visit  she  also  called  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  the  White  House.  At  that  time, 
a  reporter  asked  her  how  many  of  our  presidents 
she  had  met.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  know 
how  many,  but  that  she  had  met  all  of  them 
since  Grover  Cleveland. 
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The  Interment  in  Washington,  D.C. 

On  June  5,  1968,  Helen  Keller's  ashes  were 
buried  next  to  those  of  her  beloved  companions, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Polly  Thomson,  in 
Washington  Cathedral's  St.  Joseph's  Chapel. 
The  private  burial,  attended  only  by  her  family, 
close  friends,  and  associates,  was  preceded  by  a 
public  memorial  service  in  the  main  Cathedral. 

Twelve  hundred  mourners,  led  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  Earl  Warren  and 
Mrs.  Warren  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
woman  who,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Lister  Hill 
of  Alabama,  who  delivered  the  eulogy, 

.  .  .  will  live  on,  one  of  the  few,  the  immor- 
tal names  not  born  to  die.  Her  spirit  will 
endure  as  long  as  man  can  read  and  stories 
can  be  told  of  the  woman  who  showed  the 
world  that  there  are  no  boundaries  to  courage 


and  faith.  .  .  .  Although  she  was  denied  the 
light  of  day,  Helen  Keller  cast  more  of  the 
radiance  of  heaven  than  any  person  on  earth. 
Within  this  radiance  and  light  and  example 
of  her  life,  may  we  carry  on  in  our  troubled 
world,  worthy  of  her  deeds,  her  hope,  and 
her  faith — a  faith  of  which  the  Lord  spoke 
in  His  words,  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped." 

The  non-denominational  service  also  inclu- 
ded several  hymns  sung  by  a  59-voice  choir 
from  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  a 


prayer  delivered  by  The  Very  Reverend  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Cathedral.  Through 
the  manual  alphabet,  Elizabeth  Benson,  dean 
of  women  at  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf, 
interpreted  the  service  for  the  hundreds  of  deaf 
persons  present.  © 

The  following  talking  books  by  and  about  Helen 
Keller  are  available  from  your  Regional  Library: 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  TB  1173 

by  William  Gibson,  read  by  Anne  Bancroft, 
3R. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  TB  642 

by  Helen  Keller,  6R. 

TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  TB  1049 

by  Helen  Keller,  5R. 

WOMEN  OF  LIGHT  TB  509 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  5R. 
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